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A Word from the Editor 


Have you noticed that we now have a table of contents? 
Because it is not always possible to put departments in the 
same places in the magazine, month after month, and because 
we feel that all of you like to find your club pages, and the 
Spartans, and the Busy Sunbeams, and other favorites quickly, 
we have arranged to give you a table of contents. 

When we first saw the picture on the cover this month, 
we felt that we should hold the kite for the little boy, but we 
saw the look of determination on his face and then we knew 
that March Wind would never get the kite away from him. 

We hope you will like the new serial, “The Little Green 
Field.” To Wee Wisdom’s readers a boy with a sick imagina- 
tion is a stranger. We are sure our readers will be glad to see 
him outgrow it. 

This month we have the first one of a new series of articles 
by Caroline Mabry, “Peeps at Other Lands.” Those of you who 
enjoyed her “Rainbow Birds” will like this series. Not all of 
us have visited the lands at which this writer is giving us 
peeps, so she is helping us to see them through her eyes. The 
artist who is drawing the pictures for these articles is taking 
great care to make the pictures true. The article this month 


is about boats. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27. 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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MARCH 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine \ 


I gave my kite 

To the gay March wind. 
He sailed it up in the sky, 

Above the trees 

And beyond the roofs— 
He took it ever so high. 


I think he meant 
Just to play a trick, 
AndI guess he wondered why 
My kite came back; 
But the wind forgot 
The string that I held it by. 
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Janet approached the window ques- 
tioningly, that first morning in the new 
home, and took hold of the shade cord. 
What would she see? They had come 
in the night, and had been so glad to 
be there that they had at once gone to 
bed. Father was the only one of the 
family who had seen the place by day- 
light. He had gone ahead and picked it 
out. 

Janet really had not wanted to come 
to a new home. She had liked the old 
home too well. There were the kind 
neighbors, the dear friends, the comfort- 
able house, the garden where every plant 
and shrub was familiar. 

What was outside the window? For 
a moment it was a mystery. Then up 
went the shade, and Janet peeped out 
eagerly. 

Nothing at all startling. A grassy 
lawn stretched about the house. There 
were trees and leafless shrubs. A 
neighborly-looking house stood near. 
But back of the house was a field, and 
Janet liked that. In the midst of the 
field was a great, spreading chestnut 
tree, one of the kind that is shaped like 
a tent. The whole field was carpeted 
with grass that was a lighter green than 
that of the surrounding lawns. That 
field was beautiful. | 

“T’ll never complain when I can see 
that from my window,” thought Janet, 
beginning to sing as she got ready to 
go downstairs. 

The day was a busy one, for Janet 


BY BELA WALTERS 
Chapter 1 


helped her mother unpack the trunks 
and the boxes. 

The next day Janet started to school, 
and a friendly girl named Betty Crewe 
walked home with her. The rest of 
the week was taken up in getting ac- 
quainted at school. Janet saw the lit- 
tle green field only from her window, 
nights and mornings. 

On Saturday, as Janet was shaking 
out dust cloths, a motherly woman from 
the house next door came to the fence 
with a plate of brown cookies. “I 
thought you might be too busy getting 
settled to get any baking done today,” 
she said. “Here are some of my ginger 
cookies, if you’d like them.” 

“Thank you, and indeed we'll like 
them,” Janet answered quickly. “That’s 
just like Aunty Waite used to do. She 
lived next door to us in Thurston.” 

“Maybe I can take her place,” said 
the motherly woman. “You may call 
me Aunty Mason, if you like.” 

“It’s fine to have an aunty next door,” 
said Janet. 

“And it’s fine for me to have a girl 
next door who wants me to be an aunty. 
Do come over and see me, child.” 

Janet promised, and then carried the 
cookies into the kitchen and told 
Mother about the new friend. 

That afternoon when Father came 
home, Janet asked him about her gar- 
den. She was quite an experienced 
gardener. The year before she had 
taken the first prize offered to junior 
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gardeners by the civic league of Thurs- 
ton. It was spring, and time to begin 
garden work again. She could not think 
of going through the summer without a 
garden. 

“TI rather think,” said Father, “that 
you'll have to be content with a tiny 
garden this year. You know, dear, this 
is a rented place. The lot is all in good 
sod, and I wouldn’t like to dig it up for 
a garden. By next spring I shall have 
decided upon a place to buy, and you 
may have all the garden you like.” 

“O Father! No garden?” said Janet, 
and the sunshine left her face. But 
after a moment’s thought she said, 
“There must be some way to have a gar- 
den, and I’m going to find it.” 

Two days passed, and the way for a 
garden had not been found. Janet 
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learned that the school was not having 
garden plots, and that there was no civic 


committee to offer prizes to children who 


made good gardens. For the first time 
Janet began to feel that the new home 
was not all that it should be. Still, she 
did not give up. 

On the third day Father remarked, 
“T wish the person who owns the vacant 
lot back of us would take care of it. 
There’s a fine crop of weeds growing 
up.” 

“Weeds!” cried Janet. “Do you mean 
the little green field back of us? And 
I’ve been thinking it was so pretty.” 

“Pretty enough from a distance, my 
dear. It looks like a green velvet car- 
pet. But a closer inspection will show 
you a field of ragweed, smartweed, wild 
mustard, plantain, and half a dozen 
other pests.” 

Janet went out to the fence and 
looked. Sure enough, the lovely 
green field was carpeted with tiny 
weeds. Of course their tender 
green was pretty, but she knew 
how unlovely that field would be 
next summer with ripening weeds 
scattering their seeds abroad. Then 
Janet had her inspiration. Here 
was her garden space, right at 
hand. Any one who was growing 
weeds should be glad to give up the 
space for vegetables and flowers. 
There was more ground than she 
could take care of. She would 
share it with Betty and Alice— 


peeped out. 


why, with all the schoolmates of 
her room at school. Yes, there was 
ground enough for each one to have 
a good plot. In her imagination 
the field was already planted and 
* the gardens yielding enormous re- 
— turns. Through the open doorway 


she could see Aunty Mason busy in 
her kitchen, so she ran over and 


Then up went the shade, and an eager girl tapped at the door. 
ger bless you, child! 


Come 
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right in,” said Aunty Mason, f— 
pleased at this informal call. [~ 

“If you'll let me pare those 
potatoes so I’ll know I am not 
bothering you, I’d like to stay 
and ask some questions.” 

So Janet, with a paring knife 
in hand, began to acquire in- 
formation. 

“Who owns the field back of 
us?” she asked. 

“You mean the weed lot,” 
said Aunty Mason, with disap- 
proval in her voice. “That be- 
longs to the Herbert boy. He 
lives in the big white house you 
pass on the way to school. He’s 
sick.” 

“So it belongs to a boy,” said 
Janet, thinking that a boy 
would be pretty sure to like 
the garden idea. “How does he 
happen to own the field, and 
why is he sick?” 

“His uncle left the field to 
him. Of course a lawyer takes 
care of his property. And Dr. 
White says the boy is sick just. 
because of his imagination.” 

“Why, how queer. How can 
any one be sick of imagination? 
I'd rather use my imagination 
to be well. My mother always tells me 
to think of being well and not to think 
of being sick.” 

“So would any sensible person. But 
he had an illness two years ago, and I 
suspect he was petted and spoiled a 
great deal. When the doctor said that 
he was well and should get up and begin 
waiting on himself, he said he wasn’t 
well. And he’s said so ever since. Now 
he says he cannot take a step. The doc- 
tor says there isn’t a thing the matter, 
except that he is weak from lying in 
bed and sitting in his chair.” 


In the next hour Janet thought a 
great deal about the Herbert boy. At 


= 


“Here ure ‘sume of my ginger cookies, if you'd like 
them.” 


bedtinee she told her mother all about 
him. 

“T’d like to ask him if we may have 
his field for a garden. Please may I 
stop in tomorrow, and find out about 
it?” 

Mrs. Norton hesitated a moment. She 
was thinking of the boy who was sick 
“of imagination”; at length she said 
that Janet might stop. Perhaps the boy 
would be interested in the idea of a 
garden. By that interest he would meet 
boys and girls, and such an association 
would be good for him. 


“But if they tel! you that you cannot 
see him, you must come away at once, 
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and not go again,” instructed Mother. 

“All right, Mother,” said Janet, 
“though I don’t like to give up anything 
I start out to do, without more than one 
try.” 

She did not have to give up. She 
went in through the gateway of the big 
place the next afternoon, her heart flut- 
tering a bit from anxiety. Suppose a 
haughty butler should 
send her away, with all 
hope for the garden gone! 
Then, under the trees, she 
saw a wheel chair, and 
some one reclining in it. 
A thin, fretful face was 
looking out from the cush- 
ions and watching her 
movements with interest. 
She turned from the 
house and went toward the 
chair. 

your neighbor, 
Janet Norton,” she said, 
“and I’ve come to ask a 
favor.” 

“That’s all any one 
comes for—to ask favors,” 
said the boy ungraciously. 

Janet reddened. No 
one ever before had 
spoken to her in that man- 
ner. 

“Tl go away, if you’d 
rather,” she said with 
dignity. 

“Oh, no! Go on and 
tell me about it.” 


The boy really wanted her to stay. At 
first sight every one liked kind, merry 


little Janet. And Janet, whose sym- 
pathetic heart was older than her years, 
understood. The boy was rude and self- 
ish because of his illness. But he was 
also lonely, and wanted friends, though 
he did not know how to attract them. 

“Well, this is a very nice favor,” be- 
gan Janet, “and it isn’t all a favor, be- 
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cause you will share in the fun and the 
profit.” 

“I can’t ever share in any fun.” 

“But you can in this.” 

And Janet launched eagerly into an 
explanation of her plan. She told how 
the neighbors disliked the little green 
field because of its crop of weeds. She 
told of the school gardens they had in 


She turned from the house 
and went toward the chair. 


Thurston, of their beauty and their 
profit. Then she showed him how his 
field could become a scene of happy, use- 
ful activity. 

“You can have a garden plot of your 
own,” said Janet. ‘And we can all take 
turns helping you until you are well.” 

The boy was almost excited over it. 
He sat up straight and his cheeks 

(Pease turn to page 27) 
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We-! By Jane Palmer 


For the tenth time within the hour Lee out of his daydream with a start. 
Lee Wilhite looked at the clock on the “Surely, I can, Dad. What’s the mat- 
mantel. Just 3 o’clock! Would the ter with the car?” 

afternoon never pass? Afternoons have “Broken steering knuckle. It won’t 
a way of dragging when a boy is just be possible to get it fixed until I can get a 
twelve and is leaving on the 6:15 train, new knuckle. I could take you in with 
all by himself, to attend one of the big- Old Nancy, but she’s made the trip to_ 
gest air circuses ever held‘in the South- Freeburg and back today.” 

west. Lee expected, —~ “T can walk in, Dad. 
some time—and not so ae It’s only about two 
far in the future at that vs 5 miles down the railroad 
—to be an aviator. track. I’ve done it 
Just think of it! To many times, you know.” 
fly an airplane all by “All right, Son, but 
himself, to do wonder- be careful in crossing 
ful stunts such as he the trestle. You'll have 
had seen Cousin Arnold to hurry a bit; it’s ten 
do! For that matter, after four now. 

Cousin Arnold was to Lee did not hear the 
play an important part last words. He was half- 


in the air meet in El way to his room before 
Paso the next day, and his father had finished 


was no doubt then speaking. 
winging his _ solitary His bag was already 


way across the desert 
neatly packed. Mother 
lands to that city. Lee’s had dhs to that oe va 


eyes no longer saw the she had left that morn- 
clock. There was a far- ing to visit Aunt Mar- 


away look in them; he garet, over in the val- 


saw himself in an avi- ley. Lee gave his hair 


ator’s costume — oi a quick, vigorous brush- 
other Lindbergh—fly- ing, adjusted his cap 


ing swiftly and stead- neatly, slipped on his 
ily toward a coveted “lumberjack,” snatched 
goal. up his bag, and was 
“Think you could soon out of the door. 
walk to the station, Dad walked with him 


Son?” The sound of his ¢¢ snatched up his bag, and was + the end of the long 
father’s voice brought soon out of the door. lane leading to the main 
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“Some of these days my son will pilot me to New 


York,” he said. 


road. A quarter of a mile farther on, 
the road crossed the railroad tracks, 
and beyond that lay the railroad trestle. 

“Uncle Robert will meet you in El 
Paso, Son. Wait at the station for him. 
I have phoned the agent at Bentville to 
flag the Limited for you, so there is 
nothing for you to bother about. Just 
be careful in crossing the trestle.” 

Putting his hand under Lee’s chin, 
Sam Wilhite lifted the boy’s head until 
Lee’s level eyes looked squarely into his 
own. 

“Some of these days my son will pilot 
me to New York,” he said. 

Lee flushed with pride. He would do 
something to make Dad proud of him! 
He surely would. Not every boy had 
such a dad! 
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Eagerly he swung into his stride. 
He would be at the station long be- 
fore train time. It was just 4:30, 
and the train would not be in un- 
til 6:10. And tomorrow! He 
would see the airplanes—airplanes 
of every type, from mail planes to 
twelve-passenger ones, and possi- 
bly, just possibly, there would be a 
dirigible. Lee had never seen one 
of these ships of the air. 

Almost before he realized that 
he had started, he had reached the 
trestle, and was stepping carefully 
along the ties, inside the rails. He 
was almost over the trestle when he 
heard the excited cry of a mother 
swallow. On one of the bridge 
supports was the swallow’s nest, 
with baby swallows in it. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me, lit- 
tle mother bird,” Lee said as he 
slowed his steps. The bird contin- 
ued to flutter and cry. Lee looked 
down between the girders. There, 
within three feet of the nest, lay a 
black snake, ready to make his eve- 
ning meal of the baby swallows. 

“I just can’t let that happen,” 
Lee said to himself more than to the 
mother bird. “If only I had something 
to throw, I could frighten that snake 
away.” He put his bag down carefully 
on a tie, and looked about him. Just 
outside the rail lay a piece of rock. He 
reached over and picked it up. Taking a 
steady aim he threw the rock with all 
his might. The black snake swung up- 
ward a second, and dropped to the earth 
beneath the bridge. 

But Lee had put more force behind 
his throw than he had intended. He 
lost his balance and slipped. He sprawled 
on the track, with one leg in the open- 
ing between the ties. In the effort to 
regain his balance his other leg slipped 
through the opening. His slender body 
plunged between the ties to his armpits. 
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For a second he hung there, dangling 
his feet first one way, then another, 
searching for a foothold. His left foot 
struck the bridge support. Very care- 
fully he turned himself until both feet 
were firmly planted on a support of the 
trestle. When he tried to raise himself, 
his foot became caught between two 
crossed supports. Try as he would, he 
could not release his foot. His hands 
were soiled and bruised. But he must 
loosen that foot. He tried again with 
all his might; but the foot seemed to be 
lodged securely. The limited was due 
at 6:10; he was alone; no one would be 
coming that way. He was frightened. 
He wriggled back and forth in his im- 
prisoning niche. He shouted for help, 
but no one answered. 

“O God, help me to loosen my foot, 
please! Please!” he prayed. “God is a 
loving Father,” he reasoned. “He 
wouldn’t let a boy be caught like this, 
would he? Oh, please, please help me!” 

His voice sounded strange to his own 
ears. Then he thought of his mother. 
The thought of her seemed to bring 
him to his senses. Her calm eyes seemed 
to be trying to tell him something. What 
was it Mother always said 
when he had a hard prob- 
lem to solve? That God is 
everywhere present. Then 
God must be here with 
him now; he need not 
scream his prayer. God 
was not deaf or so far 
away that He had to be 
screamed at. Mother had 
said something else that he 
had not quite understood; 
that was that God answers 
us in many ways. How _— 
could God answer without ~ 
speaking to him? Mother © 
said that God sometimes an- 
swers our prayers by giving 
us wisdom and judgment, 
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but that we cannot hear God’s answers 
unless we listen. He would pray again: 
“Father God, please show me what to 
do,” he said. 

His feet were in the crevice. He might 
as well rest on them; that would relieve 


the strain on his arms. Yes, that was 
much better. Now he would listen for 
God’s answer. How still it was! The 
sun was dropping behind the highest 
mountain peaks to his left, and long 
shadows were creeping toward him, al- 
though it could not have been more 
than 5:30 o’clock. He could hear the 
mother bird twittering to her little 
brood. He must listen! God would an- 
swer; he knew that He would. But 
Mother had said that we must keep our 
minds open for God’s answer. 

The evening desert sounds were be- 
ginning. A lark sang from a post on 
the right of way, a horned toad made 
a rustling sound in the dry mesquite 
leaves. A little brown beetle began a 


monotonous click, click, click, in regular 
beats. One, two, three—something dis- 
turbed it—one, two, three. 
why he clicks in threes?’ 
himself. 


“T wonder 
Lee asked 
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Taking a steady aim he threw with all 
his might. 


Again, one, two, three. 

Why, that beetle must be trying out 
the radio distress signal, SOS. But he 
must not let his mind wander. He must 
listen for God’s answer. One, two, 
three. One, two, three Why, God 
was answering him. The radio danger 
signal brought immediate help to ships 
in distress, out on the open seas. But 
what good would the signal do him? 
He must think. The station was less 
than a quarter of a mile away but he 
had no means of signaling. The rails 
gleamed under the long, slanting rays of 
the setting sun. If only he had some- 
thing to signal with perhaps he could 
make some one hear. He thought for 
a moment, then very carefully he bal- 
anced himself, and with his right hand 
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he reached into his trousers pocket and 
pulled out his scout knife. With all his 
might he gave the signal . 

..---.... If only some one would 
hear him. Over and over he gave it, 
steadily, with all his strength. God had 
told him what to do; but would any one 
hear his tapping? Except the station 
agent, inside, there was very seldom 
any one at the station. Three times 
more he gave the signal. It seemed a 
useless thing to do—to tap out a radio 
distress signal with a scout knife on a 
railroad rail, when there was not one 
chance in a thousand that any one was 
listening. Surely, God had not meant 
for him to do that and nothing else. 
The Limited would soon be due—but 
was he trusting? He had prayed; it 
had seemed to him that God had told 
him what to do. Now he must trust! 
Mother always had been very sure about 
that part when she had talked to him. 
He would try it. 


The small station of Bentville had lit- 
tle reason for existence, except that oc- 
casionally the ranchers in its section 
brought in cattle to be loaded there, and 
a stub line from an outlying United 
States military fort ran through the 
desert wastes and met at that point the 
main line of the railroad running from 
San Diego to El Paso. Earlier in the 
afternoon a young aviator had stepped 
from a coach on the stub line and had 
entered the station to wait for the 
through train to El Paso. En route 
from San Diego to El Paso, for the air 
circus, engine trouble had forced him 
down in the neighborhood of the mili- 
tary fort. He had been just in time 
to catch the stub line to Bentville, where 
he had been told he could flag the Lim- 
ited for El Paso, and reach his destina- 
tion in time for the air circus. It was 
his first opportunity to take part in an 
air circus, and he must not miss it. 


Restlessly he paced up and down be- 
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.., over and over he 
“gave it, " steadily, with all his strength. 
fore the little station. As a lad he had 
been an expert at walking the rails; he 
would see how far he could walk them 
now. Perhaps he could walk them to 
the trestle. It would at least help him 
to put in his time. Steadying himself 
on one rail and fixing his gaze on the 
point in the distance where the rails 
seemed to meet, he started out. He 
would count ties: One, two, three, four 
Up into the hundreds he counted 
before he lost his balance. He stepped 
to a tie to rest a moment. It was very 
still, except for a peculiar tapping sound 
that seemed to come from the rails. 
What was that sound? Or 
were his ears deceiving him? 
He listened closely; then he 
dropped quickly to the 
ground and put his ear to 
the rail. It was true. Com- 
ing over the rails in steady 
beats were the ...---... of 
the radio SOS! He jumped 
to his feet. Some one was in 
danger. He peered down the 
track, into the gathering 
dusk. He listened intently. 
Yes, there it was again, 
It was coming 
from the West because he 
had not heard it before. He ~ 
looked at his wrist watch. 
The train was due in thirty 
minutes. He could not af- 
ford to miss it. Again he 
«> one 
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then all was still for a moment. 
Certainly some one was in distress. He 
could not disregard that call. 

Decision meant action with Arnold 
Fielding. A few yards ahead the track 
curved to cross the railroad trestle. 
He sped down the track, looking 
carefully as he went. He could see no 
one. Could he have been mistaken? He 
dropped to his knees and again put his 
ear to the rails. Yes, there it was, but 
stronger. He stood still and shouted, 
“Hello! Hello!” 

“Here,” came the response. A few 
feet beyond the near end of the trestle, 
he could see, sticking up between the 
ties, the head and shoulders of a boy. 

caught! Help!” came the call. 

Arnold ran along the track and 
stepped carefully on the trestle. He 
reached down, put his arm under Lee’s 
body, and lifted. 

“My foot, it’s caught in the trestle,” 
Lee said. Quickly Arnold lay down on 
(Pease turn to page 27) 


“Why, Lee, old chap, how did you get into this fix?” 
he asked. 
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Peeps at Other Lands 


By CAROLINE MABRY 
BOATS 


In the bay of Naples, Italy, there are 
many boats. The sailboats have brick 
red sails. Some of them are fishing 
boats and some of them carry passen- 

gerstothe 

various islands 

in the bay. A 

few of the 

smaller ones 
bring Italian 
women to the 
large boats to 
sell strands of 
bright-colored 
beads which 
\ they have 
= made. As one 
of the big boats 


Italian sailboat. 
anchors near 


Sorrento, a fleet of tiny rowboats rushes 


to meet it. Each rowboat carries a 
hotel sign painted on a wooden standard. 
These little boats take the place of taxis, 
and the boatmen call to the passengers, 
each boatman praising the hotel that he 
represents. 

As the bay is smooth, this is a good 
day to take a launch to the Blue Grotto. 
The opening to this grotto is so small 
that only a very small rowboat can 
enter, and if the waves are high even a 
rowboat cannot find its way inside. You 
are going inside, because today the 
water is calm. You have to change 
from the big boat to the 


your face, your hands. As you trail your 
handkerchief in the water, it too seems 
to be blue. And now the boat looks 
blue. The blueness of things is caused 
by the sun’s rays entering through the 
small opening. You are rather sur- 
prised when you come out again into 
the sunlight and find that you and your 
boat are the same color that you were 
before. 

As you board your big boat to return 
to Naples, a dozen or more Italian boys 
swim out to meet you, and beg you to 
throw pennies into the water. When 
you do this they dive for the pennies, 
and they seldom miss one. All over the 
bay the sailboats are dipping in the 
breeze like little girls making curtsies. 

Not all the interesting boats of Italy 
are to be found at Naples, for there are 
the gondolas of Venice. The gondolas 
are long and slender, and the man who 
guides them leans against the high 
curved bow while he stands in the boat. 
He wears a bright-colored sash, and 
he often sings. He tries to tell you 
about the famous buildings you pass. He 
greets his friends who are rowing other 
gondolas. He takes you under bridges. 
At night many gondolas meet on the 
canal. Some of them are decked with 
flowers and carry singers whose songs 
float across the water to you. 

Genoa, Italy, also has interesting 

boats. Some of these 


little one waiting near 
the entrance. As you 
come to the low arch 
in the rock wall you 
must duck your head to 
avoid being bumped. 
Inside, everything 
looks blue—the water, 
the walls of the cave, 


are fishing boats with 
canvas hoods_ spread 
over arched wooden 
frames. You go down 
a street in Genoa, and 
pass the house where 
Columbus born. 
Soon you come to the 
fish market, where 
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many kinds of bright-colored fish are for 
sale. You see red, yellow, gold, silver, 
blue fish. Then you see a fishing boat 
bring in its load, and you wonder if per- 
haps Columbus, when he was a boy, did 
not look out over this same Gulf of 
Genoa and dream of finding a new way 
to India. 

Paris, France, has many play spots 
where there is water in which children 
sail their boats. The little boats have 
trim white sails, and they skim along as 
birds do, while their owners try to guide 
them from the shore. When a child 
comes with a boat having an engine 
which he can wind, the 
other children watch him 
couriously, but the sailboat 
is the especial joy of little 
French boys and girls. 

England is famous for 
her boats. Because Eng- 
land is an island, the Eng- 
lish have learned to build 
especially good boats. In 
summer the Thames river 
is dotted with pleasure 
boats. All England enjoys 
a race on the river. Per- 
haps the race a child would 
like the best is one of those that occur at 
Oxford. The college races are held dur- 
ing what is called Eights Week. At this 
time Oxford students in bright blazers 
displaying their college colors race up 
and down the shady banks of the Char, 
while all Oxford gathers to watch them. 

Since fishing is their greatest indus- 


French children sailing a boat. 
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An old Norse nit. 


Dutch canal boat. 
try, the people of Norway have always 
been at home in boats. Many of the 
smaller boats are broad and flat, with 
square sails of colored canvas. The old 
Norse boats had high 
curved prows on which fig- 
ureheads were carved. 
Many of the houses in Nor- 
way today have carved 
above the entrance, figure- 
heads like those on the old 
Norse boats. The boats 
were steered with a broad 
wooden paddle and rowed 
with many oars. The 
Norse shields were hung 
along the sides of the boats, 
and all this made a beauti- 
ful sight on the waters of 
the fjords. In summer the sun sets over 
Norway for only a few hours. It is 
hardly dark at midnight. From sunrise 
to sunset makes a long day in which to 
fish, and in Norway fish are served at ev- 
ery meal, even including breakfast. 
Now you are going for a boat ride 
in Holland. You will go on a canal boat, 
as canals are important means of travel- 
ing in that land. The boat is broad and 
flat, and is not built for speed. It takes 
you slowly through Amsterdam and out 
to a cheese factory where you see rows 
and rows of Dutch cheeses on 
clean, white shelves. It brings 
you to the end of the canal, where 
you take a larger boat to the island of 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Doll Baby’s Spring, Cape 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


Perhaps Doll Baby thinks it is about 
time we were making something pretty 
for her to wear. This month I shall 
tell you how to crochet for her a lovely 
cape like the one in the picture. She 
can wear the cape during the cool days 
of spring and summer. Each of you 
may choose the colors that she thinks 
will be most becoming to her doll. White 
with blue or pink trimmings, or blue 
or pink with white trimmings, are 
dainty combinations. The yoke and the 
strip at the bottom of the cape and the 
ribbon are to be of one color, the body 
of the cape of another color. The cape 
that you see in the picture was made 
of white trimmed with pink. 

To make this cape you will need some 
very fine wool, a bone crochet hook with 
a small but deep hook, and a piece of 
baby ribbon. 

Begin at the neck. Make a chain that 
will go loosely around your doll’s neck, 
making the chain stitches firm but not 
tight, and see that there are an even 
number of stitches. 

Row 1: Make 2 ch then 1 sc on the 
third ch from the hook. A sc is made 
by pulling a loop through the ch, then 
pulling the wool through the two loops 
on the hook. Make 1 sc on each ch to 
end of chain, then 2 ch, and turn. 

Row 2: Taking up only the loop of 
the sc next to you, make 1 sc in each of 


4 sc, 2 sc in the next sc. Repeat this 
to end of row. 

Rows 3 to 6: Make just like row 2. 

Rows 7 and 8: Make 1 sc on each sc. 
(Seven rows will make a yoke deep 
enough for a medium sized doll, but if 
your doll is large crochet enough rows 
like row 2 to row 6 to make the yoke 
come to your doll’s shoulders.) Finish 
the yoke with two rows like the direc- 
tions given for rows 7 and 8. 

Row 9: Fasten the wool of which you 
are going to crochet the body of the cape 
to the first sc on the last row of the 
yoke; ch 5, skip 1 sc, 1 de on next sc. 
Do you remember that a de is made by 
throwing the wool over the hook, taking 
the loop through the sc, first crocheting 
two loops, then the last two loops on 
the hook? Ch 2, skip 1 sc, 1 de on next 
se. Work to the end of the row with 
1 de on every other sc, and 2 ch be- 
tween. Ch 2, turn. 

Row 10: Under the first 2 ch make 
3 de, ch 1, 3 de under same 2 ch. We 
shall call this a shell. 1 de under next 
2 ch, 1 shell under next 2 ch, working 
to end of row this way. Ch 2, turn. 
If you work the shells rather loosely but 
evenly, your cape will be fluffier and 
prettier. 

Row 11: Make 1 shell under the 1 ch 
of each shell, and 1 de on each dc to 
end of row. Ch 2, turn. 
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Rows 12 to 15: Same as row 11. each de. Then, using the other wool 
Row 16: Make same as last row ex- again, make the same number of rows 
cept when you reach a place that would to finish the cape, making 2 ch between 
be directly below the shoulder; make on each shell and each de. 
this de 4 de instead of 1 de, with a ch be- To finish the cape at the neck, use 
tween each two des. This is to widen the same color of wool as that used in 
the main part of cape. 
Fasten the wool to the first 
st at neck, ch 5, 1 de in each 
st around neck to end of row, 
at making 1 ch between each 
ee de. Ch 5, 1 de under 1 ch of 
LN aeee last row, ch 1, 2 more de in 
same place with 1 ch be- 
Pre Sete ty tween, ch 1, 1 sc under next 
ch. Continue all around neck 
with these scallops, made 
with 3 de under ch, with 1 


D ch between, then 1 ch, 1 sc 
f ” under next ch, ch 1. 
S the cape so that it will be fuller at the Run baby ribbon through the beading 
e bottom. Continue with shell on shell and at the neck, and through the beading 
h de on de until the center of back is just below the yoke, leaving enough to 
" reached, then make 4 des on 1 de with tie in nice bows. 

1 ch between each 2 de. Make shells If you have done your work neatly 
u and des until you reach a de correspond- your doll now has a lovely cape all ready 
ye ing to the dc on which you widened one_ to wear when you take her for an airing. 
e shoulder, then make 4 dc on this de, with Perhaps you have a baby sister or 
Cc. 1 ch between each 2 de, then shell and brother for whom you should like to 
yy de to end of row. Ch 2, turn. make one of these capes. If so, make 
ig Row 17: Make shell and dc to place it just as you did the doll’s cape but 
g where you widened. On these places crochet the first chain long enough to 
yn make 1 de on the first of the 4 dc, 1 be loose around the baby’s neck, and 
xt shell under ch between second and third make the yoke to the end of the baby’s 
th dc, 1 de on fourth de, then 1 shell on shoulders, then widen more often, as 
e- next shell. suggested for the cape for the larger 

Unless your doll is very large this oll. 
ke much widening will be enough, but if 
Ve she is a large baby, after making five . 
xt or six more rows of shells it would be Table Blessi ng 
ng well to widen on the back de of the By 1.O.S. 
nl. widening on the shoulders, and on the ; 
ut second de on each side of the widening Bless us, O Lord, with these, 
nd im be back. Thy ifts, which we are about 
en the cape is almost long enough . 

ch for your doll make two or mil i. to receive through Thy 
to using wool the same color as the yoke, presence. 

and making 1 ch between each shell and 
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(Sometimes a reader of Wee Wisdom sends 
in a story that is exceptionally good, but one 
that is so long that it would take up all of the 
space for the Young Authors’ Department. 
Last March Mildred Davis sent in such a story. 
We have kept her story all these months, and 
have finally decided that Wee Wisdom’s read- 
ers would happy to have us give the entire 
space of the department to Mildred’s story. 
We hope that you will enjoy the story as much 
as we have.—EDITOR.) 


Hilda’s Experience 
By MILDRED DAVIS 
New York, N. Y. 


Slam! Bang! Down went Hilda’s 
books in a heap on the bed, while Hilda 
all but flew downstairs to go to Bab’s 
house to make fudge. It was the last 
day of school for a week, and Hilda 
meant to get much joy out of that week. 
She liked fudge, and whenever her lit- 
tle friend made it she always let Hilda 
help her. As she reached the door her 
mother called: “Hilda, where are you 
going?” 

“Just over to Babs’; she’s going to 
make candy.” 

“Did you put away your books?” was 
the next question. 

“They’re in my room,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Where in your room?” Mrs. Fischer 
inquired patiently. She knew that Hilda 
left things wherever she happened to 
drop them, for some one else to put in 
order. 

“T don’t remember, somewhere in 
there.” 

“Well, before you go out, please tidy 
up your room. Put your books on the 


table or in your closet, and remember 
to pile them neatly. This morning you 
left everything in your room topsy- 
turvy.” 

“Yes, Mother.” Hilda was in a hurry 
to begin the candy making. She could 
not take time to do a general room clean- 
ing. Upstairs she dutifully ran, seized 
the books and dumped them into the 
closet. Other things followed in rapid 
succession. When she went downstairs 
again, Mrs. Fischer stopped her the sec- 
ond time. 


“Remember to be in by 6 o’clock, 
Hilda. Three hours is long enough for 
candy making.” 


“Yes’m!” from the front door. Hilda 
had not stopped; she had merely slack- 
ened her pace, and as soon as her 
mother finished speaking, she made a 
dash for the door. 


After she had gone, Mrs. Fischer went 
upstairs to investigate. The cleaning 
had been done too quickly to be thor- 
ough, she thought. The bed was sup- 
posed to have been made. IlIilly-looking 
lumps underneath the spread showed 
how Hilda had made it. Shoes had been 
shoved underneath the bed. Everything 
on top of the dresser had been swept 
off into the top drawer, and there was 
no sign of books. Opening the closet, 
Mrs. Fischer found them on the floor. 
There were books from one side of the 
closet to the other; gym shoes were on 
top of the books; a sewing bag graced 
one side of the closet, and bloomers had 
been stuffed into a corner. 
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“Hm-m-m! I'll leave it until Hilda 
returns,” the mother said. She was 
quite discouraged with her daughter. 
She knew Hilda did not mean to be care- 
less and untidy, but she was thoughtless. 
Mrs. Fischer had done her best to train 
Hilda as she herself had been trained, 
but the training seemed useless as far 
as Hilda was concerned. 

Meanwhile, Hilda and Babs were in- 
dustriously picking out black walnut 
kernels and watching the candy boil. 

“Don’t let it get too hard,” Hilda 
cautioned. “It isn’t good if it gets hard 
and sugary.” 

“We'll be careful,” replied Babs as 
she energetically pounded an especially 
hard-shelled walnut with a flatiron. 
After five minutes the foamy syrup was 
declared done, and when they had beaten 
it well it was poured off into a large, 
well-buttered platter. There must have 
been two pounds of it, and it looked 
delicious. A golden brown it was, with 
a generous mixture of nuts. When it 
was finally cool enough to cut, Babs 
marked it off into squares and told Hilda 
to help herself. 


Hilda really helped herself. Fudge 
was a particular favorite of hers. Babs’ 
brother sampled the candy, but was sat- 
isfied with two pieces. As it was very 
rich, Babs had enough after a few 
pieces, and told Hilda to take some home 
with her. 


The mention of home brought to 
Hilda’s mind her mother’s instruction. 
She looked at the clock, and saw that it 
was 6:30. Rapidly putting the fudge 
into a bag which she stuffed into her 
pocket, she raced back across the street, 
to find her family seated at the supper 
table. 

“Hilda, what time is it?’”’ Mrs. Fischer 
asked. 

“It’s half past six,” was the reply. 
“T told you not to be late again. Go 
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upstairs and straight to bed. You must 
go without supper tonight. If you had 
been hungry you would have been home 
in time for your supper.” 

Hilda went up the stairs to her room, 
which overlooked the front yard. It was 
quite cheerful in the sunlight, but in 
the dusk it seemed to the girl to be just 
the opposite. She turned on the light 
and sat by the window meditating. 
Then she tried to find something to read, 
but remembering her mother’s admoni- 
tion to go to bed right away, she de- 
cided to do so. 

“Girls certainly have a hard time,’ 
thought she. “Boys don’t have to clean 
up rooms or make beds, and they can 
stay out after dark.” 


She had a decidedly uncomfortable 
feeling, but no definite pain, and she 
paid little attention to the discomfort 
as she lay there thinking and wondering. 


Then the closet door slowly opened, 
and the whole array of books, bags, 
bloomers, and gym slippers came out 
and arranged themselves on her bed. 
All were talking to her, but she could 
not understand what they said. Finally 
she could distinguish part of it, and 
heard this directed at her: 


“Well, we shall have a rest, now 

that you don’t have to go to school 

for a week. You are very destruc- 

tive, breaking my points three or 
four times a day by drumming with 
me on your desk. I am losing my 
length by inches. Very soon, I shall be 
but two or three inches long.” 


“T am your arithmetic. I suppose 

pa that you will carry Pencil around 
in your pockets and use him to 

7 mark me with. You have fig- 
ured out your sums on my margins, and 
left me looking anything but neat. And 


the desk, too, is full of scratches, I 
know.” 
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“I’m your geography. You have 
absolutely no consideration for 
/ me. Just look at my maps: all 
of them outlined in heavy black, 
where you have traced them instead of 
drawing them free-hand as you ought. 
It isn’t lack of drawing ability either, 
because my friend Speller is full of pic- 
tures you have drawn on her.” 
“That’s nothing compared with me. 
Just look at me. My once sharp 
edge is full of nicks from being 
slammed around and knocked on 
the desk and used for driving nails.” 
“I’m your Speller. What Geog- 
| raphy says is perfectly true. You 
| have illustrated almost every one 
of my pages. I am full of ink 
spots, pencil marks, and pin holes. And 
the desk! It has indeed a pathetic tale, 
if it were only here to tell it.” 


“T don’t look much like an eraser 
now. You have spoiled my beau- 


tiful square figure by writing with 

me on the desk. I crumble at a 
touch, and parts of my anatomy leave 
tracings on the wood, so you use me to 
amuse yourself with. Then when you 
may really need me I will be soiled and 
will leave an ugly mark on the paper. 

Then you will say that I am no longer 

good, and you will discard me for an- 

other, which you will treat in the same 
manner.” 

“What about your grammar? 
. 4 | You have written lists of nouns 
and adverbs in all my margins, 

“JE and in every exercise where 

there is a blank space for a word to be 

inserted orally, you have written in the 
word. I am a sight to behold.” 
“T have been broken so many times 
that I have come to expect a new 
nick every day. You wipe me on 
your stockings or your hair; you 
drop me and break my point, and think 
nothing of it. And my wooden part is 
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“You don’t use me to blot. You 
tear pieces off me every now and 
then, to make balls. With the aid 
of a rubber band you throw these 
balls across the room at some other 
pupil.” 

“l’m your history. You cer- 
tainly abuse me. Many of my 
pages are torn where you have 
turned them over in careless 
haste to find a certain date or incident. 
My cover carries a drawing of King 
Charles in caricature, which is anything 
but artistic.” 


“Poor bloomers and I are also 
abused. What shall we do to 
repay you?” 


“T think I shall jump at you.” 


“No, a better way would be to let 
me write in indelible ink all over 
your face, so that it won’t come off.” 
“Yes, that will be the very thing. 
You can draw on one cheek the 
caricature of King Charles that 
she put on me.” 

“Yes, and be sure to put the map 
"| of South America on the other 
cheek.” 


oa “A few nouns and adverbs would 
te adorn the forehead nicely.” 


you nicked my straight edge.” 


“T will rub your neck hard. Are 
the rest of you ready? All right 


( “T can nick your nose exactly as 


then, one, two——” 


“Hilda, what on earth is the matter’ 
What are you screaming about?” and 
Hilda was conscious that her mother 
was gently shaking her. 

“Where is the eraser?” she asked, 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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CMazic Words 


By RutTH LA CONTE 


I wonder if you know, my dear, 
What makes a nice boy nice? 

Why, when he wants his toys, he asks 
Just once, and never twice. 


He knows six magic little words 
That open hearts with ease, 

And three of these are “I thank you, 
And three are, “If you please.” 


So if you want your toys at once, 
And wish to be quite nice, 
You only have to say these words 
Just once, and never twice. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. ; 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have aclub pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.’”’ The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 


desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


oe 


Dear Boys and Girls: . 


I have just reread a great many of 
your letters, to select those to be printed 
in this number of Wee Wisdom. It was 
difficult to make my choice, because 
there were so many good ones. I wish 
each one of you could read them all. 
Because your letters are so full of help- 
fulness and the joy of right living, I 
am going to stop with a word of bless- 
ing, and give all the rest of the space to 
your letters. 

May the Father bless our lips, that 
only His words may pass them. 


Secretary. 


Alice’s letter made us very happy. 
There are two reasons why she will be 
happier for having earned her pin than 
she would have been if she had bought it 
with money given her. The first is that 
she will have made some other boy or 
girl happy by introducing him or her 
to the Wee Wisdom family, and the sec- 
ond reason is that we are always hap- 
pier over pleasures earned through our 
own efforts than we are over those given 
us. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying faithfully 
to keep my pledge by not using cross words 
and by saying The Prayer of Faith. I say 
the prayer about five times a day and some- 
times more. I have always had a very bad 
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temper and it is mighty hard to control, 
but gradually I am learning to do it. 

Wee Wisdom has done a lot for me, I 
think, and I was never prouder than when 
I received my card saying I was a member 
of our club. I have to write only one more 
letter and get some one to join the club, and 
then I can have my pin. I would like to 
have it right now, but I think I shall be 
much happier if I earn it instead of buying 
it—Alice Marie Arndt. 


John’s faith was unfaltering, and he 
reaped the reward of that faith. His 
letter should be an inspiration to all of 
us. 

Dear Booster Club: I am getting along 
better all the time in school work and in 
many other things. The other day I went 
to a show. I forgot about my pocketbook, 
and when I reached home I found that the 
pocketbook was gone. My mother called 
up the theater, but the pocketbook had not 
been taken to the ticket office. My name 
and address were in the pocketbook. I said 
The Prayer of Faith every night. Just 
yesterday a woman whom we knew called up 
and asked us if a pocketbook that she had 
found belonged to my father. My mother 
said it belonged to me, and now I believe 
more than ever in The Prayer of Faith. 
—John Tapley. 


Barbara’s letter will be a help to those 
who are now using The Prayer of Faith, 
as well as to those who have not yet 
tried it but will want to do so after 
reading her letter. 


Dear Secretary: The Good Words 
Booster Club is helping me very much. I 
say The Prayer of Faith every night. I 
have it on the dresser in my room, and 
whenever I come upstairs discouraged I read 
the prayer and go downstairs again a very 
different girl. 

Last night I was sick and I said the first 
part of the third verse over and over, 
emphasizing every word in turn so that I 
got the complete meaning of it, as: “God 
is my health, I can’t be sick; God is my 
strength, unfailing, quick’; then, “God is 
my health, I can’t be sick”; and so forth. 
IT am now very much better, and tonight 
I was able to eat some supper.—Barbara 
Ingham. 


Did you know that Wee Wisdom is on 
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sale at Unity centers and at news 
stands? 


Mary is learning a big truth, that 
nothing is lost in Spirit. The magazine 
may be lost to Mary, but it is in the 
hands of another of God’s children, and 
perhaps through reading it that child 
will learn a lesson that he needs greatly. 

Dear Secretary: I am not a subscriber to 
Wee Wisdom but I buy it at my Sunday 
school. I always take my Wee Wisdom to 
school and read the stories to the class. 
Sometimes I take old numbers to school, and 
we dramatize the stories. At school we 
have a table in the hall where we put 
some of the children’s periodicals that we 
receive. We read them in our spare time. 
I was not quite through with one of my 
Wee Wisdoms when I put it out on the 
table. My name was in it. I have not seen 
it on the table since. I was somewhat wor- 
ried about it, because I like to keep them, 
but soon I remembered that my Wee Wis- 
dom does good wherever it goes and that 
the person who has it is enjoying it. An- 
other time my Wee Wisdom fell into the 
hands of our art supervisor, and she liked 
it so well that she wanted to keep it. Of 
course I let her have it. My teacher likes 
to have us read Wee Wisdom. It is well 
known in our class.—Mary Elizabeth Owen. 


If Wee Wisdom can help one to over- 
come fear, every boy and every girl 
should know Wee Wisdom. Shall we 
pass our magazines on to our friends 
when we are through with them? 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I have a brother who 
takes Wee Wisdom and I read his books. I 
think that Wee Wisdom is lovely. It has 
helped me so much and in so many ways. 
My brother says that it has helped him a 
lot too. 

Since I have been reading my brother’s 
Wee Wisdoms, I have hardly any fears that 
I had before I began to read it. My brother 
and I find it hard to wait for the next book. 
—Margaret Patterson. 


We are just as thankful as Gail is 
that his faith has helped him to be 
brave. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: It has snowed so that 
the school bus cannot go. It is sleeting to- 
night, and there is a hard north wind. I 
rode horseback eight miles today after 3 
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o’clock. The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
in many ways. One way was to keep me 
brave enough to ride that eight miles.— 
Gail Borden. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 
Miriam Towne (5 years), Fairplay, Colo.; 
Delores Louise Stopen, Tavlor, N. D.; Ella 
May Heater, 207 North 3rd St., Yakima, 
Wash.; Della Camozzi, Box 7, Cambria, 
Calif.; Kathleen Ainsworth, R. R. 1, Penn- 
ington, N. J.; Charlotte Gravy Walker (8 
years), Box 12, San Jose Ranch, Naco, 
Ariz.; Pearl M. Rines (15 years), Chebe- 
ague Island, Maine; D. O. Tettey, Box 
216, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Be-lah Walker, 637 Liberty St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Katherine Goodman (15 
years), Box 183, R. R. 5, Roanoke, Va.; Viola 
Rowland, Stover, Mo.; Emmanuel P. AIl- 
lotey, 42/5 Silk Cotton Lane, James Town, 
Accra, Id Coast, West Africa; Winnie 
Mickolson, Narol, Manitoba, Canada; Betty 
Hardin, Malta, Mont.; Helen Tate, 2333 
Los Angeles Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Forrest 
L. Terhune, 1140 Beaumont Ave., Harrods- 
burg, Ky.; Lawrence Gerald Rannie, 68 
Newgate St., St. John’s, Antigua, B. W. I.; 
Frances Moore, 36 Portland Place, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mavis Smith (16 years), Corner 
Spring and Argyle Sts., Moss Vale, South- 
ern Line, N. S. W., Australia; Alma Tooth 
(17 years), Bundanoon, N. S. W., Austra- 
lia; Florence Webb, Carinyah-Berrima 
Road, Moss Vale, Southern Line, N. S. W., 
Australia; Marjorie Cook (16 years), Pub- 
lic School, Mittagong, Southern Line, N. S. 
W., Australia; Kitty Nelson (15 years), 
Waratah Farm, Mittagong, N. S. W., Aus- 
tralia; Margaret Cogle (15 years), Edin- 
leigh-Henderson Ave., Mittagong, Southern 
Line, N. S. W., Australia; Nell Collins (15 
years), Hazerworth Bowral, Southern Line, 
N. S. W., Australia; Margaret Snell, Frod- 
sham, Redmarley, N. C. H. O., Cheshire, 
England; Esther Mielks (12 years), 115 
Marion St., Elmhurst, Ill.; Elsie Jackson 
(13 years), 654 Warwick St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; J. Ward E. Vandegrift, Roann, Ind.; 
Edward Joseph Couture (11 years), Spring- 
field, Mass.; Naomi Crook, Bement, IIl. 
READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 
Roberta Schwab: prayers for the healing 
of her dog, Bonnie; Barbara Martin: 
prayers for her father’s health and prosper- 
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ity; James Hester: prayers for himself and 
loved ones; Victor MacPherson: prayers; 
Donnis Robinson: prayers for health; 
Shirley Meyer: prayers for her eyes and 
for help in school work; Dick Kirkman: 
prayers to remove a wart from his foot; 
Bobbie Cox: prayers for self and family, 
also for a friend’s eyes; Frances Moore: 
prayers for help in school work; Inez Bell: 
prayers for father’s health; Naomi Harris: 
prayers for healing of a friend, so 
that he may walk; Agnes Nilson: 
prayers for her school work, and for 
healing of her father’s eye; Logan 
Hall: prayers for work and prosperity; 
Helen Lofgren: prayers to be truthful; 
Charlotte Gray Wallace: prayers for school 
work; Morris Walker: prayers for school 
work; Lenore Alexander: prayers for 
school work; Mary McFarland: prayers 
for happiness and more friends for herself 
and mother; Edwin Kimbell: prayers to be 
obedient and to overcome anger; Beulah 
Walker: prayers for healing of her wrists 
and to be more loving; Marian Ingram: 
prayers for health for her mother, father, 
and self; John Howard: pravers for suc- 
cess in a new undertaking; Elsie Jackson: 
prayers for help in school work and to be 
kind, brave, and obedient; Francis R. 
Stewart: prayers for perfection. 


‘Ohe Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to helf 
others can do so by saying this prayer for 
them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do. and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick ; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are 


here. 


—H annah M. ore Kohaus . 
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THE YOUNG 
PAGE 


Eth’e Jean 


Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick. 
And Jack jump over 
The candlestick. 


' This is Jack and his little friend. 
Color the wall light yellow; Jack’s suit, 


dark gray; the little girl’s dress, pink 
with red dots and sash; their shoes, 
black; the candle, red with a yellow 
flame; the rug, light brown with pink 
flowers; the floor, yellow. Make gray 
shadows back of the boy and the girl. 
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The three-stick kite is one of the 


iv 


A Simple Kite 


By WILLIAM J. SIMMONS 


many boys have difficulty in getting 
easiest kites to make. Even simple their kites to fly, I am going to give you 
kites cannot be made to fly unless they 
are made in right proportions. As_ definite instructions about making it. 


accurate measurements for this one and 


: 
ing strino’s 
side 


Should be on 
of kite from sticks. 


AO 


The materials are very easy to get. 
Possibly the only materials you 
will have to buy are the kite string 
(which should be at least 50 feet 
long, and may be much longer) and 
8 feet of 14 inch beading. The bead- 
ing can be bought at any lumber 
yard. 

Cut the beading to the following 
lengths: two pieces 35 inches long, 
and one piece 24 inches long. Mark 
each of the two longer pieces at a 
point 1014 inches from one end. 
Mark the exact center of the 24 inch 
piece. Place the marked points of 
the three sticks one on top of the 
other, and tie them together se- 
curely, as shown on the diagram. 
Notch the ends of each stick and 
pass a piece of twine from the end 
of each stick to the end of the stick 
next to it. This helps to hold the 
sticks in place, and makes an edge 
over which to paste the paper cover 
of the kite. Be sure to keep the 
center stick parallel with the string 
connecting the bottom points of the 
two long sticks. 

One double sheet of your daily 
newspaper should be large enough 
to cover your kite. Lay the kite on f 
top of the paper and cut around the 
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outer edge, leaving a margin of 1 inch 
to fold over the strings. Fold this edge 
over, and paste or glue it to the kite 
frame. Turn the kite over and tie a 
string from one end of each stick to the 
opposite end, leaving a little slack in the 
string. Leave the same amount of slack 
in each string. You will find that the 
strings cross each other directly over 
the point where the sticks cross. With 
the end of the string that you intend 
to use for flying your kite tie the strings 
together at the point where they cross. 
Now tie a string from the lower end of 
one of the long sticks to the lower end 
of the other, leaving the string a little 
slack. To this string tie the kite tail. 

For the tail of your kite use old rags 
torn into strips about 2 inches wide, and 
from 15 to 30 inches long. Tie the 
strips together until you have a rag 
rope about 15 or 20 feet long. A rope 
made from light-weight cloth can be 
longer than one made from heavier 
cloth. Tie one end of the tail to the 
center of the string placed at the bottom 
of the kite for that purpose, and try the 
kite out. If the kite darts a great deal 
while flying, add a little more tail, to 
steady the flight. If the weight of the 
tail seems to hold the kite down, tear 
off enough of the tail to permit the kite 


to rise. 
SOS 


(Continued from page 13) 


the track and reached between the ties 
until he could grasp Lee’s foot. Gently 
he turned it this way and that until 
he dislodged it from the crevice in which 
it was caught. 

“Now, put your arm over my shoul- 
der,” he said, and lifted Lee bodily to 
the tie. 

“Why, Lee, old chap, how did you get 
into this fix?” he asked, as he recog- 
nized Lee, in the dusk. 
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What luck! 


“Cousin Arnold! 
mind how I got here. 
we get to the station,” Lee said as he 


Never 
I’ll tell you when 


“The Limited is 
We can’t miss the air cir- 


grabbed his suitcase. 
almost due. 
cus.” 

Together they hurried as fast as Lee’s 
cramped foot would permit, back to the 
little station. 

The train roared past them and 
slowed down with a creak and a groan. 

“God does talk to people when they 
need Him, Cousin Arnold,” Lee confided, 
when they were comfortably settled in 
the pullman, “and sometimes when He 
talks to them He tells them to use the 
knowledge they already have.” 


The Little Green Field 


(Continued from page 8) 


flushed. Of course they could have the 
field. He would have it plowed tomor- 
row. And also he would ask his guard- 
ian for money for prizes, such as they 
gave in Thurston. Janet stayed for an 
hour, talking it over. She noticed a 
woman dressed as a nurse, hovering in 
the background. When she left Ralph, 
Janet was in a happy glow over the 
plans. The nurse was waiting for her 
at the gate. 

“Come and see Ralph again, my dear,” 
she said. 

“T will, thank you,” said Janet. 
had a lovely talk.” 

“And try not to mind when he is 
cross and stubborn.” 

“TI don’t think he’s cross,” said Janet, 
and she told how agreeable he had been 
about the garden. 

But the nurse shook her head. “My 
dear, you don’t know Ralph. I can 
only hope he will continue to be nice 
about the garden. But do come and see 
him. He needs young company!” 

“T’ll come,” promised Janet blithely. 

(To be continued) 
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(Ohe Carnelian and the White Pebble 


By JOSEPHINE E. TOAL 


“Just see how bright and clear I am! 
My colors glow in the sun, like fire,” 
boasted Gay Carnelian to his neighbor, 
Little White Stone. 

It was just after the drenching rain 
had washed the pebbly hillside clean, 
and the first ray of sunlight was peep- 
ing through the clouds. 

Little White Stone almost could not 
help being cross; she was tired of hear- 
ing Gay Carnelian boast. And she was 
a bit tired, too, of being just a colorless, 
uninteresting bit of transparent stone. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” she sniffed. “You 
wouldn’t be so beautiful if you hadn’t 
just had a bath. Your colors will be 
dull when you are dry.” 

But Gay Carnelian hardly heard the 
rude words. He was listening to the 
sound of picks over on the other hill. 
Little White Stone knew what he was 
thinking of. Always thinking, Gay 
Carnelian was, that some day he might 
be discovered and made into a beautiful 
piece of jewelry. Well, things like that 
might happen to gay carnelians, but to 
common little white pebbles, never. 
Never, never could she be anything but 
a pebble on the hillside. 

Just then a flash of something red— 
a bright, gay red—passed over her and 
settled in a tree at the foot of the hill. 
She watched it curiously. How she 
would love to be ruby red, like that bril- 
liant bird! 

Then a happy thought popped into 
her Little White Stone’s hard head; a 
tender feeling softened her stony little 
heart. 

“Though I cannot myself be a beau- 
tiful red, I can love red in something 
else,” she said. 

She looked up at the blue, blue sky. 
How wonderfully beautiful it was! 


Strange she had never noticed it that 
way before! 

“Though I cannot have that sapphire 
blue color myself, I can love and enjoy 
it in the sky,” she thought and the 
thought made her happier still. 

Down in the valley Little White Stone 


could see bright yellow dandelions on 
a carpet of soft green. 

“Emerald green and gold,” she mur- 
mured. “Emerald green and gold, I love 
you there.” 

Day after day Little White Stone 
found more colors to enjoy. She loved 
the pink and the purple of the wild 
phlox in the pastures beyond, the blue 
harebells creeping down from the hill- 
top, the yellow of the goldenrod, and the 
blue of the wild asters by the roadside. 
She delighted in the green and red and 
gold of the humming birds, the orange 
of the orioles, the blues and silvers and 
purples of the doves, as the birds visited 
the hillside. There were the rosy dawns 
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and the flaming sunsets, the silver 
gleam of the stars, and the purple of 
the distant hills. She admired and 
loved them all so much that they seemed 
a part of herself. She even came to 
love Gay Carnelian’s red and white 
stripes, and to be glad that he was so 
beautiful. 

One day the men with the pickaxes 
came. They were looking for gold. A 
big, heavy shoe came so near Little 
White Stone it almost tramped her into 
the ground as a hand reached down and 
picked up Gay Carnelian. 

“T’]] take it to my little boy,” the man 
said. “He is fond of pretty stones.” 

Then he spied Little White Stone. 
Curiously he picked her up. Round and 
round in the palm of his hand he rolled 
her. He turned her this way and that 
in the sunlight. 

“What’s this? 
breathed excitedly. 

Into the innermost corner of his purse 
he tucked the little pebble, and hurried 
away with her to another man, who had 
some queer little tools and wheels. 

Such a cutting and grinding and pol- 
ishing as Little White Stone got! But 
when at last the man was through and 
he held her beneath a bright light, she 
did not know herself. For from her 
crystal clear form flashed all the colors 
of the rainbows she had loved, all the 
tints of the sunsets, the hues of the 
flowers and the birds, the reds and the 
blues and the greens, the violets and 
the purples and the golds, of the things 
that had made her happy. 


What’s this?” he 
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“It is a diamond fit for a king’s 
crown,” said the jeweler. 


Hilda’s Experience 


. ¥ Continued from page 20) 
“and the books and the other things— 
where are they?” 

Then she told her dream to her 
mother, because by that time she real- 
ized what had taken place. 

“O Mother, it was an awful dream!” 
she ended. 

“Too much fudge,” said Mrs. Fischer. 

“Well, it has taught me a lesson,” re- 
plied Hilda. “Hereafter I am going to 
see that my things have no more cause 
for complaint, and I am not going to eat 
a lot of fudge on an empty stomach.” 

Mrs. Fischer kissed her daughter 
good night, and soon Hilda was asleep 
again; but this time it was a gentle, 
peaceful slumber. 


Canal Boats 
(Continued from page 15) 
Marken. Here you see many children 
in wooden shoes. As you return to the 
canal boat you will be surprised to find 
several bicycles on board. But when 
you see more of Amsterdam you will 
see bicycles everywhere. The owners 
bring them on boats into the city, and 
then ride off on whatever errand they 
have to do. Your boat slides between 
the wooden wharves. It never hurries, 


but you are glad of that because in 


Amsterdam there is so much that a child 
likes to see. 
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Good Tidings 
LESSON 9, MARCH 2, 1930. 


The word tidings means a piece of 
news. In the Christmas lesson we 
learned that the angel of the Lord spoke 
to the shepherds as they watched their 
flocks, and told them not to be afraid, 
that he brought them good tidings of 
great joy which should be to all people. 
The good tidings or good news in that 
case was that Jesus Christ had been 
born in Bethlehem. In the lesson for 
today we learn why the news of the 
birth of Christ was good tidings. 

Before Jesus Christ came to live on 
earth, men did not know that God was 
a loving Father whose desire for them 
was that they should be well and happy 
and that they should have all that they 
needed and could use wisely. Jesus 
taught us that God knows our needs, 
and has prepared the supply to satisfy 
them even before we ask for it. He 
says, “Whatsoever ye ask, believe that 
ye shall receive and ye shall have it.” 


Isn’t this good tidings, that God our 
Father loves us so much that He is al- 
ways ready to give us whatever we 
need? Boys and girls do not have to 
wait until they become men and women 
before they begin to ask the Father for 
His good gifts. 

If you are not so well and strong as 
you should be, ask the Father for per- 
fect health. If you need understanding 
in learning your school lessons, ask this 
loving Father for understanding. If 
it is hard for you to play harmoniously 
with your friends, ask the Father for 
love and wisdom. 


Let us remember the good tidings Je- 
sus gave us when He said: 


“Lo, I am with you always.” 


we 
Four Kinds of Hearers 
LESSON 10, MARCH 9, 1930. 


In teaching those who came to Him, 
Jesus often spoke in parables. A parable 


is a story of everyday happenings, told © 


in such a way as to teach a religious 
truth. 
In the lesson for today we have the 


parable of the sower. In Jesus’ time and © 


country, grain was sown by hand and 
the seeds were scattered over the 
ground, and not sown in rows as we 
sow our grain today. Jesus used the 
story of the farmer sowing his grain to 
show the people who came to be taught 
by Him that helpful thoughts are con- 
tinuously being sown in our minds. 

Some of the farmer’s seed “fell by 
the way side and the birds came and 
devoured them.” If we shut our minds 
against a good thought seed and refuse 
to believe in it, the soil of our minds 
becomes hard and the thought cannot 
find root. Then it is taken away, or in 
other words we forget it. 

“Others fell upon the rocky places, 
where they had not much earth.” Many 
good thoughts come to our minds, but 
we do not give them the necessary at- 
tention to help them to grow. They die 
if they are not fed. If we want sood 
thoughts to grow in our minds, we must 
feed them. 

Do you understand what we mean by 
feeding our thoughts? If some one 
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should give you a good thought, such 
as “Love is the greatest thing in the 
world,” and you should still the other 
thoughts in your mind and think only 
about that one thought, you would be 
feeding that thought; you would be giv- 
ing to it your thought substance, and it 
would become one of your thoughts. 

“And others fell upon the thorns; and 
the thorns grew up and choked them.” 

Our minds are sometimes so filled 
with selfish thoughts that the good 
thought seeds become choked; we give 
so much of our attention to selfish 
things that we cannot feed our good 
thoughts, and they 
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of the mustard seed, to show us how so 
small a thing as a mustard seed may 
grow to be of great value. 

The mustard seed is not the smallest 
of seeds, but it is said to be the smallest 
in proportion to the size of the full- 
grown plant or tree that springs from 
it. 

The thoughts that come into our 
minds may be compared to seeds. When 
a thought that is new to you first comes 
to your mind, it may seem very small. 
Sometimes thought seeds are so small 
that the thought has to be given us sev- 
eral times before our minds take hold 
of it and begin to 


die out of our 
minds. 

“And others fell 
upon the good 
ground, and yielded 
fruit.” 

When a good 
thought comes to 
our minds and we 
feed it by giving it 
our attention, it 
grows and brings us 
much joy and help. 

We can determine 
what kind of hear- 


feed it by thinking 
about it. For ex- 
ample, let us take 
this thought: “A 
thing worth doing is 
worth doing well.” 
Perhaps the first 
time you heard this 
thought expressed 
you thought nothing 
at all about it; the 
thought seed was so 
weak and small that 
it did not take root 
AN. fh in your mind. The 


ers we are by watch- 
ing our thoughts. When an unkind, un- 
true, or harmful thought comes into 
your mind, repeat this thought: 

I think only true, kind, loving 
thoughts. 


Mustard Seeds 


LESSON 11, MARCH 16, 1930. 

A seed is a very small thing, but if 
it is planted under right conditions, 
from it may grow a big tree that will 
support a great weight, that will give 
shelter to birds, or that will produce 
fruit enough to feed a great company 
of persons. Jesus gave us the parable 


next time you heard 
it you remembered that you had heard 
it before; the third time you heard it, 
it began to seem like an old friend; the 
next time you heard it, you began to 
think what it meant. Then your mind 
said to you, “Why should a thing that 
is worth doing at all be worth doing 
well?” You thought about it every time 
it came into your mind, and finally you 
thought you would try out doing well 
everything that you did. When the 
thought had grown to be so large, you 
began doing better work in school; you 
wrote more neatly, you learned all the 
words in the spelling lesson so that you 
could spell them correctly ; you took your 
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home work to school, done neatly and 
correctly. Your thought was then grow- 
ing to be very large, just as the mustard 
seed that Jesus told about in the lesson 
for today became a big tree. If you 
will keep this thought growing in your 
mind, when you are older you will find 
it easy to do all that you have to do, 
because you will have formed the habit 
of doing well all that you do. You will 
not have to do your work over. Per- 
sons who do their work well are called 
painstaking, efficient workers. You will 
become such a worker if you keep the 
following thought in mind: 


The Father within helps me to do well 
all that I do. 


Faiths 


LESSON 12, MARCH 23, 1930. 


In the lesson for today we have two 
stories. One is about a woman whose 
young daughter was healed because of 
the faith of the mother. When this 
mother went to the Christ to ask that 
her daughter might be made well, she 
went with an unfaltering faith. She 
knew that Jesus would help her, and her 
daughter was made well and strong. 

The other story is the story of Peter’s 
trying to walk on the water. Peter 
said to Jesus, “Bid me come unto thee 
upon the waters.” When Jesus said 
to him, “Come,” Peter had faith that 
he could go and he started, but when 
the waves dashed about him the task 
looked impossible, and his faith faltered. 
Peter would have sunk had not Jesus 
saved him. 

These two stories tell us of two kinds 
of faith. The one is the faith that is 
strong and steady, even when, from all 
we can see and know with our eyes and 
our minds, the things we want to do 
seem impossible. The other faith is 
strong when from the outer appearance 
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the task seems quite possible, but falters 
when the way becomes hard. 


Had the woman’s faith faltered as 
did Peter’s, her daughter might not have | 


been made well. 

Had Peter’s faith been of the unfalter- 
ing kind, the story of Peter’s walking 
on the water would have had a better 
ending; Peter would have walked to Je- 
sus in triumph, and perhaps Peter’s 
faith would never again have faltered. 

After we have once tested our faith 
and found it unfaltering, it is much 
easier for us to have faith again when 
we need it. 

Each of us puts his confidence in some 
one, in Father or Mother or in older 
brothers and sisters, or in teachers, or 
perhaps we trust the policeman who 
helps us across a busy street. We trust 
these persons because we can see them 
with our eyes, their voices encourage 
us; we have followed their instructions 
before and have found that we can trust 
them. 

We cannot see the heavenly Father 
with our eyes, hear His voice with our 
ears, or feel the comfort of placing our 
hands in His, but we can know that He is 
with us at all times. This knowing is 
called faith, and it is felt with our 
hearts. We can grow this faith by 
trusting His wisdom to guide us, His 
love to protect us. 

The following thought will help us to 
strengthen our faith: 


In Him will I trust, and I shall have 
no fear. 


If you are outgrowing Wee Wisdoni. 
you will be interested in Youth mag- 
azine. 

Unity School of Christianity pub- 
lishes Wee Wisdom for tiny tots and 
younger boys and girls, Youth for 
youth of all ages. The subscription 
is $1.50 a year. 
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Picture Puzzle 
By B. RANDOLPH 


With a pencil, start at number one 
and follow the dots in their numerical 
order, drawing a straight line between 
each pair of dots until you reach the 
last number, which is sixty-nine. When 
you have finished you will have the pic- 
ture of an animal that is found in India 
and Africa. This is one of the largest 
animals living on the earth. It is use- 
ful to mankind in two ways. Can you 
name them? 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S CROSS 
WORD PUZZLE 
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It was the night of the show. Ina 
few moments the curtain would be 
drawn. The attic in David’s house was 
filled to capacity. Some of the smaller 
children had to sit at the sides, where 
the roof was low. There were fond 
parents and aunts and cousins, and 
every child in the neighborhood had 
somehow packed himself into the attic. 

Back stage the cheeks of the actors 
were very red and their hands were un- 
usually cold. “Cap’n Flint” alone seemed 
calm as she sat silently on her perch. 
Chink was stationed beside her, whis- 
pering anxiously: “Pieces of eight! 
Pieces of eight!’ 

The pirate crew, in sashes, and with 
bandannas wound around their heads, 
were marvelous to behold. Red had 
made himself particularly fierce-looking 
with the aid of a sweeping charcoal 
mustache. But Captain Kegs, the pi- 
rate chief, outshone them all. 
He was wearing not only his 
father’s lodge hat with its 
sweeping plume, but the coat 
to the uniform as well. To be 
sure the coat almost swept the 
floor, but the chief kept from 
_ treading upon it by thrusting 
both hands into his trouser 
pockets. This gesture also 
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served to display the bright red sash 
which so closely squeezed his round 
body. 

“Are you all ready?” David called 
softly. 

“No!” came in an agonized whisper 
from Chink. “Wait a minute, David. 
Cap’n Flint hasn’t warmed up yet. 
Come on, you fellows, and help me!” 

So the pirates gathered around the 
cage and chanted in low voices: “Pieces 
of eight! Pieces of eight!’ 

Cap’n Flint looked bored and closed 
one eye. The audience, impatient at 
the delay, began to clap and to whistle. 

“Come on, let’s get started,” Red sug- 
gested. “She’ll wake up and begin chat- 
tering when the curtain goes back and 
she sees the crowd.” 

“Everybody take his place,” ordered 
David. “Now you fellows on the cur- 
tain, let her go!” 

As the curtain began to move 
jerkily back, the silence was un- 
broken except by a nervous gig- 
gle or two from the audience. 
But as the figure of the pirate 
chief came into view, legs far 
apart and plumed hat cocked 
jauntily over one eye, the audi- 
ence burst into wild applause. 
Under cover of the noise, 


= 
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Chink, his back to the audience, was 
frantically giving Cap’n Flint her cue. 
The parrot was either stiff with stage 
fright or entirely unconcerned. She did 
not even appear to hear him. 

As the applause subsided, Red stepped 
in front of Kegs and snapped into salute. 
“What are the orders of the day, Sir?’ 
he said in a voice that might easily have 
been heard at the schoolhouse. 

Captain Kegs looked at his lieutenant 
solemnly for a moment as David had 
told him to do. The time dragged on, 
and Kegs looked more and more solemn. 
Then his eyes began to widen in terror, 
and he swallowed hard. 

“Red, me lad,” David prompted 
hoarsely from the wings. Kegs looked 
helplessly into Red’s eyes. Red coughed 
nervously, then grinning weakly at the 
audience, he explained: “The Chief is a 
little deaf.” Turning to Kegs, he fairly 
thundered: “I say, what are the orders 
of the day, Sir?” 

The audience roared, and while they 
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were laughing Red spoke to Kegs. 
“Come on, Kegs, say, ‘Red, me lada——’ ” 

Kegs beamed. “Oh, yes, I remember’: 
and by the time the laughter had died 
he was ready to say pompously, “Red, 
me lad, you have been with me through 
many years of adventuring on the seven 
seas.” But right there, just as things 
were humming along nicely, an inter- 
ruption occurred. Andy had been sit- 
ting on an upturned apple barrel, pre- 
tending to splice ropes. Just as Kegs 
said, “seven seas,” the head of the bar- 
rel gave way, and Andy was deposited 
into the barrel, with his head and long 
legs protruding. At this the roar from 
the audience made David’s father a bit 
anxious about the roof of his house. 
Chink and Bob ran to Andy’s assis- 
tance and Kegs valiantly continued his 
speech. 


“Are you ready,” he questioned Red, | 


“to follow me now into the most dan- 
gerous adventure of them all?” 
Red’s eyes twinkled. “I’ll follow you 
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anywhere, Captain,” he 
promised, “except into a 
barrel.” 

This time even David’s 
father forgot his anxiety 
about the roof and added 
to the uproar. 

When Andy had been 
pried out of the barrel 
and things had quieted 
down, the show went on. 
The pirate chief explained to his crew 
that a lovely girl had been kidnaped by 
“Black Dog” and his gang of cut- 
throats and that it was his (Captain 
_ Kegs’) intention to follow Black Dog to 
_his lair and to restore the-.girl to her 
parents’ arms. 

“But, Captain,” said Pirate Chink, 
“there is a storm coming up in the East; 
as bad a storm as ever I see.” 

Kegs raised his right hand in defiance. 
“There is no storm that can down me,” 
he bellowed. “Follow me below, me 
hearties, and I’ll outline my plan.” But 
in turning, the chief’s foot caught in 
the folds of the curtain, and down he 


plumed hat flying gracefully across the 
stage. “Rough sea,” explained Red, 
and winked at the audience as he helped 
Kegs to his feet. 

“Sure is a bad storm,” panted Captain 
Kegs, adjusting his sash. 

The actors had to wait for the audi- 
ence to control its mirth before going 
on with the show. When everything 
was still, Cap’n Flint, who had refused 
to speak a word in spite of anguished 
coaxing by members of the cast, sud- 
denly awoke. “My! My! My!” said 
Cap’n Flint, and the show was stopped 
again. 

In the last act the pirates appeared 
disheveled, but boisterous with success. 
Black Dog had been captured and 
thrown into chains in the hold, and the 
beautiful girl was safe in the captain’s 
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went on the front of his red sash, the. 


comfortable cabin below. 

The pirate chief stood 

sternly on the deck, his 

arms folded across his 
chest. Two sailors came 
out of the hold dragging 
the villain, Black Dog, 
between them. The 
chains clanked noisily. 
“That’s Bige’s chain 
they’ve got on Dick,” 
Red’s small sister piped up from the 
audience. 

Black Dog seemed thoroughly fright- 
ened. His black face looked anxious. 

“Now, listen!’’ he reminded his cap- 
tors. ‘You all promised not to hurt me 
if I’d be Black Dog. You all won’t for- 
get, will ya?” 

“It’s all right, Dick,” David whis- 
pered from the wings. “They’re not 
really mad. They’re just pretending.” 

Black Dog looked a bit relieved. Then 
Red drew a long knife from his sash 
and tried its edge on his thumb. This 
was too much for Black Dog. He de- 
cided to become a part of the audience 
and deserted the stage in one wild 
leap. 

At last they managed to finish the 
show between laughs, and the curtain 
was rung down. 


As they tramped down the stairs the 


audience heartily congratulated the tired 
but happy cast. 


“It was fairly good,’ smiled David 
modestly. “Really better than we 
thought it would be,” and the gang 
agreed with him. 

When Chink got home with Cap’n 
Flint, he gazed at the parrot in disgust. 
“A fine pirate bird you turned out to 
be!” he said. “I’m going to change 
your name back to Polly.” 

Cap’n Flint fixed her eye upon the 
ceiling. ‘“‘Pieces of eight! Pieces of 
eight! Pieces of eight!’ she said with 
dignity. 
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1. Bob-by Rob-in goes a-bob-bin’, Up and down the lane, Hunt-ing for His 
2. Bob-by Rob-in, gai - ly bob-bin’, Up and down the lane, Just like you, we'll 


2 


@. 


break-fast In the rain, rain, rain. Hear his cheer-y whis-tle, dear - ic, 
nev - er Mind the rain, rain, rain. We'll be cheer-y, nev -er drear- y, 


4. | 


All a-long the lane: Nev -er mind the weather, Let it rain, rain, rain. 
This our glad re-frain: Nev -er mind the weather, Let it rain, rain, rain. 
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By Gladys Knight 


Each night | go riding, my sleep horse astride— 
The gallantest steed that a person could ride. 
When sleepy time comes, he is there by my bed, 
Aneighing, apawing, aflinging his head, 

Just waiting for me to climb onto his back 

And presto! we're off down the Sleepyland track. 


I need neither saddle nor stirrups nor prod, 
When off to the country of Dream and of Nod. 


We gallop all night, and when morning shows red, 
I slip from his back and roll into my bed. 

I'm sure you'd enjoy with me, if you knew 

The shining adventures he carries me through! 
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Fuzzy Fur and the Strawberries 


By ALFRED I. TOOKE 
Copyright 1930. 


Fuzzy Fur, the little brown 
bear, had a craving for straw- 
berries. 

When he woke up in the 
morning, and looked at the sun 
to see what time it was, the sun 
looked just like a big, deliciously 
ripe strawberry. And just a lit- 
tle while later, Fuzzy Fur saw 
the man who lived on the other 
side of the mountain, riding to- 
ward town. That reminded 
Fuzzy Fur of strawberries again, 
because a year or two before, 
when that man had come to live 
on the mountain, he had had a 
garden full of the most delicious 
strawberries. They were big- 
ger, and juicier, and sweeter 
than wild strawberries, and 
they were in a big patch all by 
themselves, so that Fuzzy Fur 
did not have to hunt for them. 


Sure enough, the gate 
was open. 


Several times Fuzzy Fur had 
paid that strawberry patch a 
visit, and helped himself very 
liberally, for the law of the 
wood is that what you find is 
yours. 

Then the man put up a high, 
prickly wire, bear-proof fence 
all around the garden. Fuzzy 
Fur now thought of that fence, 
but he remembered that there 
was a gate, and there is always 
a chance that a gate may have 
been left open. So Fuzzy Fur 
picked up his feet, and off he 
went to the man's strawberry 
patch. 

Sure enough, the gate was 
open. Fuzzy Fur was so happy 
that he just galloped along. 
But suddenly he saw a boy i in 
the garden. He stopped. He 
hid behind a tree and watched 

for a little while. Then 


7 the boy went into the 
= cabin, and out from be- 
hind the tree popped 
Fuzzy Fur, and 
straight for the straw- 
berry patch he ran. 


Now the boy was 
Billy, and he did not 
know what to do 
when he looked out of 
the attic window and 
saw the bear come 
through the gate and 
make for the berry 
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patch, straight as he could go. 
“It's easy enough to be brave 
when there's a crowd around, 
thought Billy, “but it’s a very 
different matter when there is 
nobody to see whether you stay 
and brave a thing out, or run 
away and hide until the danger 
is over. But Billy decided he 
would stay and brave it out. 

The bear wouldn't have got- 
ten in if he hadn't left the gate 
open. Uncle Jim had warned 
him never to leave the gate 
open, but Billy had left -it open 
just while he ran into the house 
for some string, and now the 
bear was in the garden. 

Of course, Uncle Jim had told 
Billy that a bear would run 
away from a person if he met it 
in the bush, but this bear 
was eating strawberries, and 
seemed to like them, so it might 
not run away. And, as Billy 
said to himself, he could hardly 
walk up to Mr. Bear and say, 
“Pardon me, but these are 
Uncle Jim's special strawber- 
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ries, and you mustn't touch 


them!" And one can't very 
well use force when the bear is 


as big as he is, and much 
stronger, and bites and 
scratches. 


It would do no good for Billy 
to close the gate now, because 
Fuzzy Fur was already in the 
garden, and seemed in a hurry 
to eat as many strawberries as 
he could. 

As a matter of fact, Fuzzy 
Fur was in a hurry. This was 
the first time he had found the 
gate open without some one’s 
being there to guard it—some 
one with a gun that went 
“Bang!” and scared one badly 
Gf one were a bear), and made 
one remember that one had de- 
cided to be at home early. 

Really, thought Fuzzy Fur, if 
people put up a great, big prickly 
bear-proof fence, and then leave 
the gate open, well, that is an 
invitation to enter and help one- 
self, isn't it? It is if one is a 


bear, so he DID! 
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clumsy strawberry 
picker. 


Fuzzy Fur was a very blll 
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Quickly Billy opened 
the bag and blew it up. 


Now Billy knew that Uncle 


Jim always carried in his pocket 
a revolver loaded with blank 
cartridges, to frighten bears 
away from the garden. But 
Uncle Jim had gone away to 
town for supplies, and had 
taken his pocket with him, leav- 
ing Billy to look after the cabin 
and the garden. And Billy had 
left the gate open and let Fuzzy 
Fur get into the garden. 
Something had to be done 
about it, Billy decided, and it 
had to be done quickly, for 
Fuzzy Fur was a very clumsy 
strawberry picker. Some plants 
he pulled up by the roots, and 
he trod on others and squashed 
the nice, ripe strawberries flat. 
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Billy poked his head out of 
the window. “Bang!” he said, 
in a very loud voice, to see what 
the bear would do. | 

Fuzzy Fur did not take any 
notice. 

“Bang! Bang!” said Billy 
again, much louder—but he had 
to admit to himself that it did 
not sound very fierce. And 
Fuzzy Fur still took no notice. 

“Bang! Bang! BANG!” said 
Billy, working up to his very 
loudest voice. 

This time Fuzzy Fur looked 
around at Billy, and blinked his 
little eyes, and calmly went on 
eating strawberries. 

Surely it did no good to say 
“Bang!™ or “Bang! Bang!” or 
even “Bang! Bang! BANG!” 
decided Billy, for Fuzzy Fur 
didn't seem to understand it. 

“Tf only I could make a real 
bang,” thought Billy, guess 
I could scare him away then. 
If only Ihada toy balloon, now, 
like the one I had once that ex- 
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ploded and made a man get out 
of his automobile to see if his 
tire had burst! But I haven't a 
toy balloon.” 

But thinking about the toy 
balloon gave Billy a wonderful 
idea. There was the big brown 
paper bag he had brought his 
lunch in when he had driven up 
the mountain to visit Uncle Jim. 
“If there isn't a hole in it,” 
thought Billy, “I can blow it up 
tight and bang it with my fist, 
and it will be nearly as good as 
Uncle Jim’ s gun. 

Billy ran downstairs two steps 
ata time. There on a shelf in 
the corner was the bag, neatly 


folded. Quickly Billy opened it 
and blew it up. 


Hurrah! There wasn't even 
the tiniest hole in the bag, and 
it stayed tight as a drum. So, 
holding the bag very hard with 
one hand, to keep all the air in, 
out Billy rushed into the garden. 
He snatched a potato from the 
vegetable basket as he ran. 


“Now, Mr. Bear, look out!” 


He decided to be at home for lunch at twelve. 
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he shouted, and as Fuzzy Fur 
looked up to see what all the 
fuss was about, Billy threw the 
potato as hard as he could 
straight at Fuzzy Fur, and al- 
most at the same moment he 
gave the bag such a hard thump 
that it burst with a most satis- 
factory BANG—just as the po- 
tato landed on Fuzzy Fur's very 
tender nose. 


Billy was so excited that he 
quite forgot to stop. He rushed 
right on down the garden path, 
shouting, and waving the paper 
bag. Fuzzy Fur heard the big 
BANG! that sounded just like 
a gun, and he felt something hit 
him squarely on the nose so 
hard that it brought the tears to 
his eyes. He looked through the 
tears, and saw something—he 
couldn't just see what, because 
of the tears—rushing at him 
and making all kinds of loud 
noises. Fuzzy Fur decided 
right then that after all he must 
have made a mistake in going 
into the garden, and he remem- 

bered that he had decided 
to be at home for lunch at 
twelve. 

He picked up his feet, 
and he did hurry! Out 
through the gate he went, 
and in among the trees, 
and out of sight as fast as 


he could go. 


Billy shut the gate as 
quickly as he could. And 


he never left it open again. 
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~ MY SMILE 


By ELSIE M. FOWLER 


Mother says that when I smile 

The room grows brighter for a while. 

It's just like sunshine after rain, 

And when the flowers bloom again, 

And like the robins in our tree 

That sing and sing so merrily. 

Since such things come from one short 
smile, 


I think I'll wear one all the while. 
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Su st Be/ween Ou r'se es 


Do you like secrets and surprises? Isn’t it fun to know 
something and not tell it—and then spring it as a surprise? 
We thought it would be more fun to keep a secret just between 
ourselves and not tell it—at least not until we have carried 
out our plan. 


Now here is our plan: Wouldn’t you like to send Wee Wis- 
dom magazine to a little friend and pay the subscription price 
all by yourself? You can do this easily by sending for one 
of our Prosperity Banks. Each time you receive some money 
—your allowance, or whatever you may earn—put part of it 
into this little bank. We will send you a little prayer state- 
ment to use each day—and you will be surprised when you find 
how quickly you can pay for your gift subscription. When 
you have $1.50, the amount necessary, mail it to Unity School 
with the name and address of the little friend to whom you 
wish Wee Wisdom sent, and we will see that your friend gets 
the magazine. 


= Now this is a secret just for you, your mother and daddy, 
and us to keep, and then when the subscription is paid for you 
can surprise your little friend by telling that you—all by your- 


self—sent and paid for the gift, Wee Wisdom. 


Fill out the blank below and we will send you a Unity Pros- 
perity Bank. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me a Prosperity Bank to save for my gift subscrip- 
tion to Wee Wisdom. Also give me your prayers. 


Name 
Street Address 
City 


3-30W 


Forward, march! 
Straight through the day, 
Only true words 
Will I say. 


Forward, march! 
-There is no fear. 
Wisdom makes 
The pathway clear. 
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Forward, march! 
To bed and sleep. 


Love abides 
When shadows creep. 
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